FROM CLIME TO  CLIME

and was bareheaded. All, including the king, wore tunics
girdled at the waist. Above the centre was, to us, an un-
intelligible symbol, as were small plaques upon the walls
of the place where stood Darius. Below were three panels,
each of three columns, several badly discoloured by water
seeping through the rock face and coursing down in fan-
shaped spreads. Surrounding the carvings might be, to
the initiated, further inscriptions; but perhaps they were
merely natural rock.

We gazed our fill and clambered down again, over-
whelmed at the immense conception above us until a gay
bantam cock, perched upon a boulder, dispelled solemn
thoughts by crowing fit to burst himself.

We discussed the vandalism of tourists.

"Anyway,3* said the D.P. to Rumi, giving one last
glance at Bisitun, "no one can take that away from you."

We diverged from our course to visit Sultanabad, once
famous for rugs. Weaving was a flourishing industry for
centuries, but ninety per cent, of the trade vanished.
America did not take kindly to the Sultanabad design.
We found unbelievable squalor and wretchedness in the
town itself, which was crawling with persistent, half-alive
beggars. They were desperate. They cried for alms,
pathetic objects of starving misery, men and women
wasting to death for want of food, rags falling off their
bodies, pinched faces and withered hands livid signs of
a pitiable state. Poverty was such that children were
picking corn out of dung in the streets. The beggars were
for the most part Russian refugees sent there from Meshed
and Tabriz.

The most thoughtless act we have ever done was to
take out a wad of notes to pay for petrol at the local
garage. Around us surged a hundred poor devils to whom
even one note would have meant temporary salvation. Yet
it would have been a fatal gesture to give them money.
Their misery was due to the collapse of the carpet industry,
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